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to the convincement of such as know not the 
truth, for the begetting of faith in such as do 
not yet believe therein, for the opening of the 
understanding by the form of doctrine, and the 
declaration of the necessary truths of the gospel 
and kingdom of God, intelligible language, 
uttered under the immediate influence of the 
spirit of truth, is indispensably necessary; as 
also for the edifying of the church, the body of 
Christ, in general.” 

Remaining but ashort time in Philadelphia, 
they passed on towards the Eastern States. At 
Fairfield, in Connecticut, they were informed of 
a great meeting to be held for the inhabitants of 
seven townships, and all their ministers, which 


Pursuing their journey through Virginia, they they felt under concern to attend. After the 


were ata place called Pocoson, “where there had | usual services of the day were gone through, the 
never been a meeting before, : and ‘“‘ were enter-| Friends desired to speak to the people, but the 
tained in fnuch friendship and tender respect by | ministers refused to allow it, saying, ‘ You are 
Thomas Nichols and his wife, but by her espe- | not qualified ; ; you have no call from the people 


cially ; who, though a mulatto by extraction, was 
yet not too tawny for the divine light of the Lord | 
Jesus Chris s, § the light of the gentiles and | 


‘as we have.’ To which R. Gill replied, ‘ Have 
| you your qualifications and call only from the peo- 
, ple? Our call is from God, and we recommend 


glory of the whole Israel of God,’ “through all | our testimony to the consciences of the people : 


ages of the world. Of this true light, and the | 
power and virtue of it, is this poor soul truly | 
begotten, and to a good degree filled with the 


| through the grace of God we call them to the 
faith and obedience of Christ and not they us.” 
The priest then admitted the qualification to 


unfeigned love which ever attends those that | preach as from God, but insisted on the necessity 


believe in, love and obey that ‘true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world :’ 
the Lord is with her, and hath made her instru- 
mental for the furtherance of his own glory in 
those parts.” 

Thomas Story and his companion arrived in 
Philadelphia about the middle of the 4th mo., 
and shortly after, attended a meeting at Merion, 
where he says “ Several of the Welsh Friends 
appeared in testimony in the British tongue, 
which I did not understand ; yet being from the 
word of truth in them, as instruments moved 
thereby, I was as much refreshed as if it had 
been in my own language. This confirmed me 
in what I had thought before, that where the 
spirit is the same in the preacher and the hearer, 
and is the truth, the refreshment is chiefly 
thereby, rather than by the form of words or 
language, to all that are in the same spirit, at the 
same time.”’ 

“ This is the universal language of the spirit, 
known and understood in all tongues and na- 
tions to them that are born of him. In order 





of the call from the people, and then demanded 
that the justices should take them away, which 
they did. 

After the meeting was broken up Roger Gill 
returned and cleared himself before the | people, 
most of whom remained, but Thomas Story as- 
certaining where the ministers were entertained, 
went to speak with them. Remonstrating with 
them about their unkind treatment, as they did 
not come to disturb their meeting but in Chris- 
tian love and good will to them and the people, 
and urging their duty to strangers, and the 
order of the gospel respecting the ministry, 
Thomas Story said, “That it looked unaccount- 
able, that they who had been hated, plundered, 
imprisoned, and divers ways persecuted, for that 
which was or seemed to be matter of conscience 
to them, should now use the like practices 
against such as for conscience sake were appear- 
ing against some things yet unreformed among 
them and their people, both in doctrine and 
ee among which a necessity of being called 
y the people to minister to them is one.” 
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To this one of the most learned amongst them , mission.” He also proved that neither in the 


pleaded the call and ordination of the twelve 
apostles, and that there had been a succession 
from that day, but offered no proof of this suc- 
cession. 

Then said Thomas Story, “ But if it were 
possible to prove such succession who are ye? 
How like are you to the apostles ? 
it appear that you are such? Howand what do 
you succeed them in? You greatly err in your 
practice from the apostles of Christ. 
do you find that ever they sat down in little 
corners of the world, and received maintenance 
from the people for themselves and families ?” 


‘“‘The apostles never had such maintenance, | 
, 


but wrought with their hands for their support, 
and the help of others also.” 

Offering no further argument in support of 
their call, the priest said “‘ The Quakers denied 
the true Christ and his ordinances, and were 
therefore heretics and blasphemers.”’ 

Thomas Story answered, ‘We do not, nor 
ever did deny the Lord Jesus Christ, nor any of 
his ordinances in their various and proper dis- 
pensations and seasons; but say God is light, 
and so likewise is Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the eternal emanation of the Father’s glory. He 
is the word, wisdom, and power of (od: the 
word that was made flesh, born of the virgin 
Mary, and dwelt among his people the Jews, 
under the name of Jesus Christ, which is also 
that true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. And neither George 
Fox, nor any other minister of Christ among us, 
nor we, ever preached any other Christ or light 
but this.”’ 

Then he charged the priests with deceiving 
the people by administering the sprinkling of 
infants as an ordinance of Christ, when he had 
never commanded it. The priest attempted to 
prove it by the text, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not.” 

This was shown to be fallacious, for “ the end 
the people had in bringing their children to 
Christ was, not to sprinkle or baptize them, for 
he baptized none, but that he might lay hands 
on them and bless them ; in which he answered 
the faith and expectation of the people, saying, 
‘of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ The Son 
of God therefore, having thus blessed them, and 
declared their innocence, being yet neither 
baptized nor sprinkled, let us leave them safe in 
his holy arms, and under his care, protection and 
blessing, where they are fully happy without any 
thing you can add to their condition.” 

The priest bringing forward the commission 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, and saying that children 
must be included, Thomas Story answered, 
“ The subjects of this baptism are such as are 
capable of being taught or discipled, of believing, 
of observing all his commands to do them, of 
which children are not capable, and therefore not 
included in the intent and nature of this com- 


How doth 


For where | 


| Hebrew nor Greek was any word used, which, in 
connection with the doctrine of baptism in the 
Scriptures, was authority fur the practice of 
| sprinkling. 

The priest being loathe to yield the point of 
| sprinkling infants said, “ The reason of things in 
this as in all other matters ought to have some 
consideration and sway in the case: the baptiz- 
ing or dipping of children in cold countries 
'might hazard their lives, and for that reason 
may be indulged with sprinkling only, as there- 
by rendering the ordinance more safe and com- 
|modious.” But ThomasStory proved by reason, 
that his reasoning was false, ‘‘ That there was 
'no hazard in temperate climates by dipping a 
child in cold water, but on the contrary the 
practice rendered them more hardy and healthy, 
and besides, the Lord Jesus knowing all objec- 
tions makes no exceptions ; which infinite good- 
ness and wisdom would have done, if proper in 
his sight ; and wanted no assistance in the manner 
or extent of his ordinances, from the ignorant 
and weak, yet too bold and presumptuous reason- 
ings of poor mortals, how high, lofty and con- 
ceited soever they may be in their own earthly 
wisdom and imaginations. And thus erring 
from the truth, in mode, subject, and instrument 
of baptism, you have none at all; but are de- 
ceived yourselves, and are deceiving the people.” 
“ And thus being tied down to their own prac- 
tice by the secret invisible power of truth, he was 
totally silent, and they did not offer any further 
argument upon it.” 

Then their oldest minister who had not 
spoken, took Thomas Story by the hand and 
whispering said, “ Pray, sir, cannot you pass 
quietly along and let those things alone; for 
though there is little in them, the people have a 
belief therein ; they think well of them, they are 
innocent things and do them no harm.” 


To which he answered, “ we are conscientious- 
ly concerned, for the love of truth and souls, 
without any other consideration, to expose to 
the view of mankind such errors as yet remain 
among them, as we are enabled by divine grace 
to do it. This matter of sprinkling of infants, 
though of little account in itself yet as it is set 
up as an ordinance of Christ, which it is not, is 
no indifferent matter, but hath been, and is, of 
pernicious consequence to the Christian religion ; 
the people being taught to believe they have 
Christian baptism, when they have in truth 
none at all; and therefore sit down short and 
secure in a false rest, and seek no further for the 
true baptism of Christ; which is only by the 
Holy Spirit, and without the knowledge whereof 
no soul can be saved.” 

The conference concluded with a friendly 
feeling, and they parted with taking each other 
kindly by the hand. 

[To be continued.) 
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On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in con- 
nection, especially, with the History of England. 
By Joun Hopoxin. 

Continued from page 790. 

But whilst far from admitting the insinuation 
that pagans were tolerant and Christians alone 
intolerant, it is now my painful duty to come 
down from the times when Christianity tri- 
umphed by suffering, when the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church, to the pe- 
riod when, having become dominant, worldly 
rulers and not less worldly priests sought to 
extend the religion of the Prince of Peace by 
the sword of the warrior or of the magistrate. 

Of this unphilosophical as well as unrighteous 
method of bringing nations to adopt a religious 
creed, few instances are more striking or more 
painful than the thirty-two years of continued 
warfare (with but slight intervals) between 
Charlemagne and the Saxons, i.e. from 772 
to 808. In speaking of these sanguinary con- 
flicts, one of the biographers of Charlemagne 
says—‘‘ The Saxons were Pagans; and Charles 
and his Franks seem to have felt little seruple 
in massacreing them by thousands, even after 
they had laid down their arms.” 

“Unsparing of blood, though not constitu- 
tionally cruel,’ says the accurate and eloquent 
Hallam, “and wholly indifferent to the means 
which his ambition prescribed, Charlemagne 
beheaded in one day four thousand Saxons; an 
act of atrocious butchery, after which his perse- 
cuting edicts, pronouncing the pain of death 
against those who refused baptism, or even who 
ate flesh during Lent, seem scarcely worthy of 
notice.” He adds: “ This union of barbarous 
ferocity, with elevated views of national im- 
provement, might suggest the parallel of Peter 
the Great ; but the degrading habits and brute 
violence of the Muscovite, place him at an im- 
mense distance from the restorer of the empire.” 

The introduction of Christianity among the 





among the people, as from any idea of religious 
toleration among their rulers. * Traces there 
are of that which, on the spread of knowledge, 
would readily have been developed into perse- 
cution. Thus, by the laws of Wihtraed (king 
of Kent,) a sacrifice to the idols was to be pun- 
ished with confiscation of property, and by those 
of Alfred the Great with death. And in the 
canons of the year 950, we find the following 
words, which, beautiful as they appear, are yet 
of very suspicious aspect: “Our will is, that 
there be one Christianity and one monarchy in 
the nation forever.” It was moreover in these 
times, that the burden of church-rates appears 
to have been established by law. There is an 
express ‘enactment to this effect in the laws of 
Canute, (secular,) 66: “Ad refectionem ec- 
clesiz debet omnis populus secundum rectum 
subvenire.” But it is to be observed that though 
this Anglo-Saxon (or rather Anglo-Danish) law 
is probably the basis of one of the infringements 
of liberty of conscience which have most obsti- 
nately withstood the assaults of truth and po- 
litical justice even down to our own day, it was 
by no means so obviously unjust at the time at 
which it was enacted; since the faith of the 
nation was for all practical purposes homoge- 
neous then, and for some centuries after. 

In tracing the state of the laws relating to 
religion between the Norman Conquest and the 
rise of the Lollards in the reign of Richard the 
Second, I find but little evidence, either legis- 
lative or judicial, of punishment for religious 
offences by the civil magistrate. But it is ob- 


}servable that excommunication, which was in 


itself a purely ecclesiastical punishment, and 
which could consequently be pronounced by the 
church without the aid of the civil power, oc- 


| casioned ipso facto several important civil disa- 


Saxon conquerors of Britain, does not appear to | 


have been effected by acts of violence and atro- 
city like these ; though in several of the wars 
which took place between the Heptarchs before 
Christianity was established throughout the 
island, religion was doubtless blended with poli- 
tics and disputed successions, as an element in 
the quarrel. 

Between the Saxons and their pagan invaders, 
the Danes, the difference of creed was unques- 
tionably at times an aggravation of the strife. 
But the Danes who settled in England became 
Christians by position and contact ; and by the 
time of the Norman conquest of England, the 
whole of the Scandinavian nations had adopted 
the profession of Christianity. 

I have carefully examined the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, and have not been able to discover many 
indications of a bigoted or persecuting spirit ; 
but this may, perhaps, arise quite as much from 
the low state of intellectual and religious inquiry 


bilities to the excommunicated person. He 
could not sue in any action at law, serve upon 
juries, or be a witness in any court ; and if he 
did not submit within forty days, he was liable 
to perpetual imprisonment on the writ de ex- 
communicato capiendo. It is also distinctly 
laid down by our old law writers, that on con- 
viction of heresy by the Ecclesiastical Court, the 
common law (independently of statute) autho- 
rized the issuing of the writ de heretico combu- 
rendo, that is for burning the heretic ; but it is 
somewhat naively added, that though he could 
be burnt, yet it was attended with no forfeiture 
of lands or goods, as the burning was only for 
the health of his soul. 

That the power of the ecclesiastics over both 
prince and people was vast, is proved by the 
issue of Becket’s quarrel with Henry the Se- 
cond, and of the Pope’s with John, and by 
numberless other instances. But it was a cir- 
cumstance of vast importance in paving the way 
for the growing influence of the Lollards and 
the final triumph of the Reformation, that the 
securing of the freedom of Englishmen from 
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ecclesiastical despotism was identified with the | 
maintenance of the freedom of the realm of | 
England from subjection to a foreign potentate. | 
To resist this, the royal pride of the sovereign 

and the patriotic pride of the people were alike 

pledged; and their united resistance to the 

latter, indirectly yet most powerfully served to 

curb the former. 

Of the state of religion and religious perse- 
cution between the reign of Richard the Second 
and that of Henry the Eighth, richly fraught 
as it is with interest, my description must neces- 
sarily be brief. The general name of Lollards 
comprises nearly all the religious reformers of 
this period. I shall not here presume to decide 
whether, as Southey in his Book of the Church 
seems to think, the name was derived from their 
practice of singing hymns (/odlen or /uilen in 
the old German dialects signifying to sing, as a 
mother when she Jud/s her babe) as descriptive 
of persons who were continually praising God 
in sacred songs, or whether from the Latin word 
lolium tares, a derivation discovered by their 
enemies when it became in their eyes desirable 
to burn them, as if they were tares in God’s 
field ; or whether, lastly, from Walter Lolherd, 
who was burned alive for these doctrines at Co- 
logne in 1322; against which latter etymology, 
indeed, it is to be observed that great authori- 
ties think that Walter rather received his name 
from the sect, than gave his name to it. The 
thing is of far more moment than the name. So 
rapidly did religious inquiry spread in conse- 
quence of Wyckliffe’s zeal, that Knighton says 
that more than half of the people of England 
in a few years became Lollards. Our present 
business, however, is not so much with the 
character of Wyckliffe, the “ Morning Star of 
the Reformation,’ with the number of his fol- 
lowers, with the zeal and devotedness of Sau- 
trie, the proto-martyr of England, (as he has 
sometimes been called,) or with the noble bear- 
ing and religious faithfulness of Lord Cobham, 
as with the laws specially enacted or brought to 
bear against all dissent and even inquiry. 

The first of these which I shall notice was 
passed, or rather professed to be passed, in the 
year 1382 ; for itappears on examination of the 
roll, to have been made without the assent of 
the Commons, and therefore not to have been 
a complete and valid enactment. It authorized 
the arresting of those who were accused of being 
preachers of heresies and notorious errors, their 
fautors, maintainers and abettors, and the hold- 
ing of them in strong prisons until they will 
justify themselves by the law of Holy Church. 
By color of this supposed act, Lord Coke | 
forms us, that certain persons who held that | 
images were not to be worshipped, &c., “ were | 
holden in strong prison until they, to redeem | 
their vexation, miserably yielded to take an 
oath and did swear to worship images, which 
was against the moral and eternal law of Al-' 


mighty God.”’ In the next parliament, the Com- 
mons—to their honor be it mentioned—passed 
a bill through their House reciting the said sup- 
posed act, and affirming that they never assented 
thereunto, and therefore desired that it might 
be aniented and declared to be void; for they 
protested that it was never their intent to bind 
themselves and their successors to the prelates 
more than their ancestors had done in times 
past; and hereunto the king gave his royal as- 
sent in these words, “ Y pleist au Roy.’ Next 
comes the statute of the 2d of Henry the Fourth, 
chap. 15, which enacts that no one within this 
realm or other the dominions of the king’s ma- 
jesty, should presume publicly or privately to 
preach without the leave of the bishop of the 
place, (except curates in their own churches, 
&c.,) and that no one should preach, hold or 
teach privately or publicly any doctrines, or 
write any book contrary to the Catholic faith or 
to the determination of Holy Church. And it 
authorizes the bishop to arrest persons suspected, 
and to keep them in gaol until they shall have 
canonically purged themselves of such offences, 
and abjured such heretical and erroneous opin- 
ions. And if the offenders shall refuse to ab- 
jure, or shall after abjuration relapse, so that 
according to the canonical sanctions they ought 
to be left to the court secular, then the sheriff 
shall take them and cause them to be burned 
before the people in guodam loco eminenti, in 
some high place, in order that such punishment 
may strike fear into the minds of others, Xe. 

This law was doubtless the result of a com- 
pact between the King and the Church. John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the father of 
Henry the Fourth, had been the bold and vigo- 
rous defender of Wyckliffe; but when his son 
aspired to seize the crown, by treason, from the 
feeble and voluptuous Richard, he well knew 
what powerful aid he should secure to himself, 
could he but conciliate the clergy ; and the pri- 
mate Arundel, foreseeing the danger which 
might arise to the power of Rome, if Henry the 
Fourth on the throne gave to the Lollards the 
protection which his father had afforded when 
only the most powerful subject, and observing 
which way the wind blew, forsook Richard in 
good time. Taking Henry of Lancaster by the 
hand, he put the crown on his head, saying to 
him— To consolidate your throne, conciliate 
the clergy, and sacrifice the Lollards.” ‘I will 
be the protector of the Church;” replied Henry ; 
and from that time the power of the priests was 
greater than that of the nobility, and persecu- 
tion raged through the land. 

But though the king thus betrayed the cause 
of religious freedom, the judges of the land, who 
have so often stood in the gap between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, nobly maintained 
the liberty of speech for their fellow country- 
men, of which the ecclesiastics sought to deprive 
them under this enactment. Aun interesting 
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instance to this effect occurred in a subsequent , 
reign, (Edward IV.) One John Keyser having | 
been excommunicated by the greater excom- 
munication before Thomas, Archbishop of Can- | 
terbury and legate of the Apostolic See, openly | 

affirmed that the said sentence was not to be | 

feared. ‘‘ Neither do I fear it,” said he; “‘ and 

albeit, the archbishop or his commissary hath | 
excommunicated me, yet before God I am not | 
excommunicated.” And he said that he spake 
nothing but the truth; and so it appeared, for 
that he the ane harvest, standing so excommuni- 
cate, had as great plenty of wheat and other 
grain as any of his neighbors, saying to them 
in scorn, (as was urged against him,) “that a 
man excommunicate should not have such plenty 
of wheat.”” For this speech the archbishop, by | 
pretext of the said act of parliament, committed 
Keyser to the gaol at Maidstone, “as one,” to 
use his own words, ‘‘ not undeservedly suspected 
of heresy who could so speak.” On habeas | 
corpus, Sir John Markham, Chief Justice of 

England, and the other Judges of the King’s 
Bench, resolved that upon the said words Key- 

ser was not to be suspect of heresy, and set him 
at liberty ; for that the archbishop had no power 
by the said act for those words to commit him 

to prison. Other instances might be adduced ; 
but this sample may serve. 

In the reign of Henry the Fifth, another se- 
vere law was passed against the Lollards, which, 
amongst enactments, imposed on them 
forfeiture of lands and goods; and in this and 
the succeediny reigns persecution raged with 
unrelenting severity. Even those who by ab- 
juration were admitted to mercy, were com- 
pelled during life to wear a faggot worked or 
painted on the sleeve; and if they ventured to 
lay aside this badge, which, if they were in 
humble life, consigned them to want as well 
infamy, they were sent to the flames without 
remission, so that it became a saying, Put it off 
and be burned, keep it on and be starved. 

Before leaving the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
I will just mention a circumstance which may 
tend to induce my young friends to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of going to the 
fountain head for information, instead of trust- 
ing to secondary authorities. In Rapin’s His- | 
tory of England, speaking of the act of parlia- 
ment of the 2d Henry V. cap. 7, he or his 
translator, (for as the passage occurs in a note 
it is not quite clear which) thus epitomizes it. 
It was enacted thereby, “ that whoever read the 
Scriptures in English should forfeit land, | 
chattels, goods and life, and be condemned as | 
heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and | 
traitors to the kingdom ; that they should not | 
have the benefit of any sanctuary, and that if | 
they continued obstinate, or relapsed after par- | 
don, they should first be hanged for treason to | 
the king, and then burned for heresy against 
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As my own edition of ‘the Statutes at large 
does not in evefy instance contain such of the 


| ancient statutes as have been repealed, but as 


to some of them merely gives the title with a 
reference to the subsequent act by which they 
have been repealed, and as [ was writing in the 
country, I at first extracted the epitome which 
I have just read to you, as furnishing what I 
suppose od might serve for our present purpose, 


las a correct de scription of the religious legisla- 


tion of this reign. But it has been so much of 
a maxim with me not to take secondary evidence 
if primary evidence be accessible, that L did 
not feel satisfied till I had verified Rapin’s ab- 
stract by a comparison of it with the original 
Norman French of the act of parliament, as 
given in extenso in the older editions of the 
Statutes. After a careful perusal of the statute 


| itself, what was my astonishment to find that 


between the supposed abstract and the original 
there was scarcely any resemblance. The act 
of parliament enacts, in the first place, that all 


| judges, justices, and other officers shall take an 
|oath to extirpate Lollardy, and that they shall 
| assist the ecclesiastical officers therein ; 
| next place, it imposes on all heretics the penalty 


in the 


of the forfeiture of lands and chattels, (which 
is perhaps its most important provision.) And 
it further enacts that all judges and justices 
shall have power to inquire concerning hereties 


| and heretical publications, and that persons in- 


dicted of heresy shall be delivered over to the 
judges of Holy Church, to whom the cognizance 
of heresy belongs, to be judged by them; and 


|it makes provision respecting the jurors to be 


employed in trials of heresy, and also respecting 
heretics who escape out of prison. But not a 
syllable is said to the effect that, whoever reads 
the Scriptures in English, shall be deemed he- 
retics to God and traitors to the kingdom ; no- 
thing about depriving them of the benefit of 
sanctuary ; nothing about being first hanged fer 


| treason and then burned for heresy. 


I have since discovered that the abstract 
given in Rapin is, in considerable part, a tran- 


| script of the statement in the original edition 
| of Foxe’s Martyrs, and Foxe’s statement would 
/seem to have been taken partly from Polydore 


Virgil and partly from Thomas Walden. The 


| particulars of these blunders, and a rather lame 


| apology for his own share in them, will be found 
| in the later editions of Foxe’s 


Martyrs. The 
yay in an 
spirited 


erroneous statement has found its 
abridged form even into D’ Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation. 

To be continued. 


He who is most industrious has really the 
| most leisure; for his time is marked out into 
distinet we to each of which something is 
assigned ; and when the thing is done, the man 
is at leisure; but a dead calm settles over him 
who lives an idle life.— Todd. 
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TRUE PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Hartford stage, whose conversation led me to 
reflect on the baseness and iniquity often con- 
cealed behind the apparent glory of war. The 
thumb of his right hand hung down, as if sus- 
pended by a piece of thread; and some of the 
passengers enquired the cause ; “‘ A Malay wo- 
man cut the muscle with her sabre,’’ was the 
reply. 

“ A Malay woman !”’ they exclaimed. 
came you fighting with a woman? 

“IT did not know she was a woman 
all dress alike there,” said he. 
the U.S. ship Potomac, when it was sent out 
to chastise the Malays for murdering the crew 
of a Salem vessel. 
forts, 


“ How 


, for they 


and killed some two hundred or more. 
Many of them were women ; and I can tell you, 
the Malay women are as good fighters as the | 
men. 

After answering several qcestions concerning 
the conflict, he was silent for a moment, and 
then added, with a sigh: 

Ah, that wasa bad business. 
to remember it; I wish I had never had any 
thing to do with it. I have been a seaman from 
my youth, and I know the Malays well. They 
are a brave and honest people. Deal fairly 
with them, and they will treat you well, and 
may be trusted with untold gold. The Ameri- 
cans were to blame in that business. The truth 
is, Christian nations are generally to blame, in 
the outset, in all the diffic sulties with less civil 
ized people. A Salem ship went to Malacca to 
trade for pepper. ‘They agreed to give the na- 
tives a stated compensation, when a certain 
number of measures full of pepper were de- 
livered. 


1 do not like 


Men, women and children were busy picking 


pepper and bringing it on board. The Captain 
proposed that the sailors should goon shore and 
help them ; and the natives consented, with the 
most confiding good nature. The sailors were 
instructed to pick till evening, and then leave 
the baskets full of pepper around the bushes, 

with the unde rstanding that they were to be 
brought on board by the natives in the morning. 
They did so, without exciting any suspicion of 
treachery. But in the night the baskets were 
all conveyed on board, and the vessel sailed 
away, leaving the Malays unpaid for their valu- 
able cargo. This, of course, excited great in- 
dignation, and they made loud complaints to 
the commander of the next American vessel 
that arrived on that coast. In answer to a de 
mand of redress from the Government, they 
were assured the case should be represented, 
and the wrong repaired. But ‘ Yankee cute- 
ness’ in cheating a few savages, was not suffi- 
ciently uncommon to make any great stir, and 
the affair was soon forgotten. Some time after, 


another cuptain of a Salem ship played a similar 
A few years ago, I met an elderly man in the , 


‘¢T was on board | 


We attacked one of their | 


trick, and carried off a still larger quantity of 
Stolen pepper. The Malays, exasperated be- 
yond measure, murdered an American crew that 
landed there about the same time. The U. 8. 
ship Potomac was sent out to punish them for 
the outrage ; and, as I told, we killed some two 
bundred men and women. I sometimes think 
'that our retaliation was not more 
more like Christians than theirs.” 
‘** Will you please,” said I, “ to tell me what 
| sort of revenge would be like Christians 
He hesitated and said it was a hard question 
to answer. ‘I never felt pleasantly about that 
affair,’’ continued he; “1 would not h: ave killed 
| her if I had known she was a woman.” 
| asked why he felt any more regret about 


rational or 


9”) 


killing a woman than killing a man? 
ap ‘I hardly know why myself,’ 
Tf I 


answered he. 
don’t suppose I should, if it were a common 
thing for women to fight. But we are accus- 
|tomed to think of them as not defending them- 
selves ; and there is something in every human 
heart that makes a man unwilling to fight in 
return. It seems mean and dastardly, and a 
man cannot work himself up to it.” 

‘‘Then, if one nation would not fipht, another 
could not,” said I. ‘ What if a nation, instead 
of an individual, should make such an appeal 
to the manly feeling, which you say is inherent 
in the heart ?”’ 

‘‘ T believe other nations would be ashamed 
to attack her,” he replied. “It would take away 
all the glory and excitement of war, and the 
hardiest soldier woul 1 shrink from it, as from 
cold-blooded murder. 

“Such a peace establishment would be at 
once cheap and beautiful,” rejoined 1; and so 
we parted.— Christian Non-resistance. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams, the second President of the 
United States, was in his early life a teacher, and 
then declared that the world afforded no greater 
pleasure than presiding over a school, ‘“ to bestow 
the proper applause upon virtuous and generous 
actions, to blame and punish every vicious and 
contracted trick, to wear out of the mind every 
thing that is mean and little, and fire the new 
born soul with a noble ardor and emulation.” 

The following animated description of his 
youthful presidency is copied from his diary, 
edited by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 

“ March 15th, 1756. I sometimes, in my 
sprightly moments, consider myself in my great 
chair at school, as some dictator at the head of 
a commonwealth. In this little State I can dis- 
cover all the great geniuses, all the surprising 
actions and revolutions of the great world in 
miniature. I have several renowned generals 
but three feet high, and several deep projecting 
politicians in petticoats. 1 have others catching 
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ad dissecting fies, accumulating ‘semarkable 
pebbles, cockle shells, &ec., with as ardent curi- 
osity as any virtuoso in the Royal Society. Some 
rattle and thunder out A. B. C. with as much 
fire and impetuosity as Alexander fought, and 
very often sit down and cry as heartily upon 
being outspelt, as Caesar did when, at Alexander's 
sepulchre, he recollected that the Macedonian 
hero had conquered the world before his age. 
At one table sits Mr. Insipid, foppling and 
fluttering, spinning bis whirligig or playing with 
his fingers as gaily and wittily as any Frenchified 
coxcomb brandishes his cane or rattles his snuff. 
box. In short my little school, like the great 
world, is made up of kings, politici lans, fops, 
sycophants, and every other character drawn in 
history.” 

Leaving school boy days, and treating of the 
manhood of life, being then in the twentieth year 
of his age, he says, ‘‘ our proper business in this 
life is not to ace sumulate large fortunes, not to 
gain high honors and important offices in the 
State, not to waste our health and spirits in the 
pursuit of the sciences, but constantly to improve 
ourselves in habits of piety and virtue. Con- 
seque utly the meanest mechanic who endeavors 
in proportion to his ability to promote the hi ap pi- 
ness of his fellow men, deserves better of socie ty, 
and should be held in higher esteem, than the 
greatest magistrate who uses his own power for 
his own pleasures, or avarice or ambition.” 

M. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AND GESTURES OF PREACHERS AND 
THE DUTY OF HEARERS. 
The excellent remarks in the Review a few 
weeks since, on the subject of “ Tones and Ges- 
tures in Preachin; 


TONES 


— ss have no doubt were cor- 
dially approved by many readers. There is no 
question that a great deal of the force and ex- 
cellence of a living ministry in the Society of 
Friends, is lost through the prevalence of the 
defects there pointed out, namely, an unnatural 
or singing tone, unmeaning pauses in the 
middle of sentences, a stormy rapidity, and 
frequent inarticulate or guttural sound at the | 
end of sentences. But there are some considera- 
tions in connection with this subject, not men- 
tioned in the remarks alluded to, which strike 
me as of great importance. 

The first is in relation to the habit which 
many persons acquire, of criticising preachers. 
It is believed that as great a loss may occur 
from this habit in hearers, as from any bad 
mode of delivery in public speakers. The mind 
of the listener, instead of becoming intent on 
the object, with the desire of substantial benefit 
to himself, is eagerly looking for defects ; or, if 
not positively looking for them , is ever ready to 
seize upon them when n they oceur. Thus, instead 
of proving occasions for instruction and ‘sduioni- 
tion, the good intended is so turned to evil, that 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 
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a secret feeling of self-complacency springs up in 
the mind of the hearer, for his superior discrimi- 
nation and acumen ; and, in order fully to display 
his acuteness, he makes it a point to exhibit 
those defects to others in conversation. In this 

yay, the family table, after meeting, not unfre- 
quently becomes an opportunity for lessening re- 
spect to the ministers of the Society; and young 
listeners, understanding even more than was in- 
tended, acquire a contemnpt for the Society, its 
principles, and its order. I have no doubt, from 
my own observation, that mabny young members 
have been thus alienated from the Society, and 
nota few have, in consequence, gone to dissipa- 
tion and ruin. 

The second point, to which attention is invited, 
is that ministers themselves are often not aware 
of the habits into which they have fallen; and 
those who are conscious of their existence, rarely 
know of their extent. The writer once had occa- 
sion to mention toa young minister of some 
eminence, the indistinct guttural sound which 
he frequently uttered. He replied, with evi- 
dent surprise and mortification, that he had ob- 
served this glaring defect in others, and had re- 
solved, that whatever habits he might acquire, 
| he had hoped that this would never be one. He 
was enabled soon toavoid it. On another occa- 
sion, a female minister visited a distant meeting, 
and so singularly unnatural had her gestures and 
voice become, that it was with great difficulty 
that even those long accustomed to hearing un- 
natural modes of delivery, could understand her. 
A friend took a private occasion to show her in 
a kind and familiar manner, ber strange gestures 
and mode of speaking. She was greatly aston- 
ished; she had never suspected herself of such 
practices ; and she felt much grieved that her 
more intimate friends at home had entirely neg- 
lected their duty towards her in this particular. 
It is not to be wondered at, that persons who 
have had no education in public speaking, should 
acquire undesirable habits ; and when we remem- 
ber the amount of suffering they have endured 
from various causes, in the exercise of their 
ministry, we should feel disposed to lessen their 
burdens as much as possible, by kind and timely 
hints in private. 

Here lies the remedy. It is to be feared that 
intimate personal friends of ministers are greatly 
at fault for theirneglect. Habits areallowed to 
increase and to become in a measure fixed, be- 
fore any thing is said. The minister is then 
severely blamed, when perhaps most of the blame 
rests upon those comparatively idle persons, who 
sit, listen, and do nothing. Certainly they ought 
to go so far as to be willing to attempt at least 
to lift these burdens with one of their fingers, or 
to exercise that care which may be compared to 
this light labour. Ministers are sometimes 
spoken to in a severe and censorious manner, 
and the result is frequently discouragement in- 
stead of cure. Another, and still worse evil, is 
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flattery. The writer has had ample experience 
in what he states, that habits of this kind are 
only to be prevented or cured, by patient, kind, 
friendly and persevering suggestions. It may 
sometimes seem that no progress for a long time 
is made, and I have known elders and others on 
such occasions to become hastily discouraged from 
any further attempts. But long continued exer- 
tion has in some instances produced finally an ex- 
cellent result, by the removal of faults which 
time had rendered of very difficult cure. The 
Latin proverb should be always borne in mind, 
** labor conquers all.” 

How incomparably better is this kind, con- 
tinued, private labor, (sometimes necessarily 
mingled with a good deal of encouragement on 
one hand, to prevent desponding, or with caution 
on the other to prevent the reverse,) than the 
frequent practice of publishing these faults to 
others! 

There are instances, not very unusual, where, 
by a long continued practice of hearing an un- 
natural tone, it becomes so familiar as not to be 
much observed. This may be one reason why 
intimate friends neglect their duty in correcting 
faults. Especial care and attention may there- 
fore be needed in such cases. 

There is no question that the truths which are 
presented to the minds of ministers for utter- 
ance, will have the greatest influence on hearers 
when expressed in a plain, simple, and natural 
manner, and with the solemnity which the occa- 
sion demands; so that all may understand 
without a painful effort of the mind to search 
out the meaning. Unnatural tones and distorted 
emphasis sometimes, by long usage, become so 
familiar to the ears of elder friends, that they 
are not aware of the inconvenience which 
younger persons suffer from this cause; and to 
those who are not members, who feel attracted 
towards the Society, and to those members who 
do not as yet feel fully established in their at- 
tachment, it is of much consequence that noth- 
ing be made needlessly singular or repulsive. 


T. 





THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

The steamship ‘‘Soho” has just arrived at 
London with the last consignment of Assyrian 
antiquities from the ancient Nineveh. They 
consist of about fifty cases of the most artistic 
sculptures yet discovered in this earliest post- 
diluvian city, representing the Queen of Assyria 
feasting under the shadow of the vine, the King 
engaged in a lion chase, and after in the act of 
pouring forth a libation. There is also a splen- 
did and almost unbroken hunting series, com- 
prising not only lions, but wild asses caught in 
a noose or lasso; also a procession of the sports- 
men bearing away birds, hares, &c., with their 
dogs, nets, and cther implements of capture and 
pursuit. But still more interesting than these 
treasures of antiquity are the slabs bearing the 
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famous inscription on the winged bull at the 
entrance of the Palace of Senacherib, recording 
his memorable expedition against Hezekiah, the 
Sovereign of Judah, in which 180,000 of his 
warriors, “unsmote by the sword, in a single 
night, melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord.” 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1856. 


Tue Sicn or tHe Cross.—In the article 
entitled ‘“‘ Hot Cross Buns,” our readers may 
find a curious history of an ancient custom which 
has been singularly preserved in the observance 
of Easter festivities in Great Britain. Howitt, 
after describing the ceremonies which have been 
instituted in various Catholic countries on the 
continent of Europe, to commemorate the suffer- 
| ings of Christ, says, “Here [in England] the 
people eat hot cross buns, and go to church, and 
| that is all. The first sound you hear on awak- 
| ing in the morning, is that of numerous voices 
|erying ‘hot cross buns ;’ for every little boy 
has got a basket and sets out with a venture of 
buns on that day. Yet how few know or call 
to mind the amazing antiquity of this custom. 
Bryant traces it to the time of early Paganism, 
| when little cakes called bown were offered to 
Astarte.”’ 


The Roman Catholics having engrafted it on 
their form of Christianity, the proneness of 
mankind to substitute emblems for the reality, 
and forms of godliness for the power thereof, has 
continued the use of the sign of the cross amongst 
many Protestants. 


| 


Great importance was first 
attached to it by Christians about the middle of 
the second century after Christ, and in the third 
century it was supposed to convey miraculous 
power against calamities and malignant spirits 
‘‘ The efficacy of faith in Christ crucified,” writes 
John Allen in his “ State Churches,” “ was 
transferred to the outward sign, and a super- 
natural, sanctifying, protecting virtue was attri- 
buted to it.” 

Although the early reformers regarded it as 
“ not of divine ordinance or apostolical practice, 
but instituted by men,” it is still used to some 
extent in Protestant churches, and of later years 
there has been an evident tendency in some 
quarters to give it increased prominence. In 
the sprinkling of infants in the British Episcopal 
church, the sign of the cross on the forehead i» 


required ; but American Episcopalians omit this 


part of the ceremony when objection is made by 
the relations. 

In adopting those spiritual views of the Chris- 
tian dispensation which have led the Society of 
Friends to lay aside the various forms and cere- 
movies still retained by most professors of Chris- 
tianity, we by no means reject the doctrines of 
salvation through Christ crucified ; of that bap- 


tism, which is ‘‘ the washing of regeneration and | 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ and brings the | 


“‘ answer of a good conscience towards God, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ ;”’ and of the 


necessity of partaking of that true supper which 


is of a spiritual nature, even the feeding, through | not a little self-denial. But when pursued under 


living faith, on the bread which comes down | 


from heaven. Nor should we forget that in 


**. . * | 
avoiding, on one hand, the dangers incident to 


the use of typical rites, we may be liable on the 
other to fall into a state of indifference to the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and 
thus fail to “‘ work out’’ our “ own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” 


First-pay Scnoors.—The proceedings of 


the Annual Meeting of Friends’ First-day School 


Association, held on the third of last month, at 


and encouraging to many in our several Yearly 
Meetings, who feel concerned to labor in this 
department of the great harvest field. Almost 
forty years ago, James Mott, eminent 
Friend, father of our late beloved 


Richard Mott, expressing his satisfactir 


L 


an 
and the 
n 
First-day Schools were spreading in different 
parts of the country, remarked, “A simple 
command from our Saviour, ‘receive thy sight,’ 


would have been as effectual to the blind man, | 


as ‘arise and walk’ was to the lame; but he 
chose to use means, not only by anointing the 
blind eyes, but by commanding to wash in the 
pool of Siloam. Instrumental means, besides 
preaching, will have a part in the great work 
that is begun, and will I believe be perfected ; 
and well will it be for those who do not suffer 
their own concerns to divert them from doing 
their part.” 

The late Joseph Talleott, long an ardent 
laborer in the cause of religious and literary 
education in the State of New York, wrote thus 
toa friend: “ When leaving the city in the 
year that an Association was formed for promot- 
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ing First-day Schools, a sweetness accompanied 
|my mind, which I have no recollection to have 
experienced at any other time to the same de- 
gree, on returning from Yearly Meeting. Sensa- 
| tions of a kindred character have accompanied 
my mind occasionally, when attending First-day 
schools and reading meetings; and these have 
| tended to strengthen and encourage my mind in 
| pursuing the course of apprehended duty. 
|Schools of every description require energy, 
perseverance and right zeal to perpetuate them.” 
The last remark is, perhaps, especially appli- 
cable to the schools under notice ; and those who 
| engage in them will probably find they involve 


| true religious concern and with “ right zeal,” it 
| may be hoped they will prove a blessing not less 
| to the teachers than to the scholars. 

A small book, which appears well adapted to 
| scriptural instruction, both in families and in 
schools, was recently published by 8. S. & W. 
Wood, 389 Broadway, New York. It was com- 
piled by a Friend of that city, and is entitled 
‘The Journeyings of Abraham and his descend- 
ants.”” Commencing with the call of Abraham, 
a concise narrative is given of the journey of the 





| Israelites in the wilderness ; of their history under 
Ackworth, England, will, we trust, be acceptable | 


the rule of the Elders, Judges and Kings, and 
of their dispersion at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, A. D.70. A neat map illustrates the work, 
and appropriate questions are placed at the foot 
of each page. 


Diep,—On the 23d of Fourth month last, near 
Waynesville, Ohio, Mary, consort of Edward 
| Lynch, (formerly of Lynchburg, Va.,) in the 83d 
year of her age,—a member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. She was through life a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends, and strongly 
attached to their principles. For more than two 
years she had been a constant sufferer from lin- 
gering disease, but manifested through all her 
afflictions the beauty of a Christian’s faith, and a 
firm reliance on the sustaining power of Him ‘ who 
| doeth all things well.’ 


, On the 11th of Fifth month last, near 
Harveysburg, Warren County, Ohio, Rutu, daugh- 
ter of William and Mary Harvey, in the 26th year 
of her age,—a member of Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing. She bore a trying illness with much patience 
and resignation, often expressing that her desire 
was not for health nor length of days, but for an 
assurance of peace with her Divine Master, which 
her friends have the consoling belief was merci- 
fully granted her. 


, In this city, on the 14th inst., Exizasetu 
K. Carite, wife of Joseph I. Carlile and daugh- 
ter of John Kirkbride, in the 40th year of her age. 
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Diep, On the 12th of 7th month last, at Washing- 
ton, Dutchess Co., N.Y., Saran G., wife of Joseph 
Haviland, aged 53 years,— an elder of Nine Part- 
ners Monthly Meeting. 

Sincerely attached to the principles and prac- 
tices of our religious society, she was concerned 
to maintain a walk and conversation consistent | 
therewith, and through the influence of her exam- 
ple, she being dead yet speaketh. 

Possessed of a sound judgment and discrimi- 
nating mind, she was well qualified for usefulness 
in meetings for discipline, and for some years | 
acceptably occupied the station of overseer and 
clerk to the Quarterly Meeting. 

Meek and unassuming in her manners, cour | 
teous and affable in her intercourse with others, | 
with a heart ever open to sympathize with, and, | 
when in her power, to relieve those who were in | 
suffering or want, she endeared herself to a large | 
circle of friends, who will Jong and deeply feel the | 
void left by her removal. 

Though fully aware of the incurable nature of | 
the disease by which she was afflicted for seve- | 
ral years, she was enabled to bear all her suffer- | 
ings with a Christian patience and resignation, | 
which evinced that her trust was placed on the | 
Rock of Ages. 


FRIENDS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCI ATION, 


(ENGLAND.) 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held in the Meeting-house at Ackworth, on the 
3d ultimo. The chair was taken by John Pease, 
who opened the proceedings by a reference to 
the meeting last year, when the objects of the 
Association were fully detailed. He had re- 
membered that the work of First-day school 
teaching was of recent origin, and in how simple 
a way it had been commenced. We must look 
back upon Robert Raikes as one of the benefac- 
tors of the human family, and to him and the 
movement he originated, we ascribe benefits 
which can hardly be over-appreciated. Our 
own religious Society was late in this field of 
labor, but he hoped we might now say had en- 
tered upon it thoroughly. The schools already 
established were for the most part prosperous, 
and the teachers upon whom their duties de- 


| volved well qualified for the task ; he knew they 


were pleased with their avocation, and although 


| it involved much self-denial, the giving up of 


|} ease and leisure on First-days, and was some- 


WANTED, 
_ A male and female Teacher for Friends’ Board- | 
ing School, West Lake, Canada West, to comet 
mence 10th month 15th next. Address William 
Valentine, Bloomfield, Canada West. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 15th of 
10th mo. ‘Terms $250 per annum, including | 
Tuition, Board and Washing. Applications for 
admission should be made early. Address Jona: | 
than Richards, Superintendent, West Haverford | 
P. O., Pa., Thomas Kimber, 6¢ North 4th St, 
Philada., or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor St. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
The difficulty of printing books and periodi- | 


cals perfectly free from typographical errors, can- 
not be readily conceived by the general reader. 
It was singularly illustrated in the case of the | 
celebrated Foulises of Glasgow, who attempted 
to publish a work which should be a perfect spe- 
cimen of typographical accuracy. Every pre- 
caution was taken to secure the desired result. 
Six experienced proof-readers were employed, 
who devoted hours to the reading of each page; 
and after it was thought to be perfect, it was 
posted up in the hall of the University, with a 
notification, that a reward of fifty pounds ster- 
ling would be paid to any person who would dis- 
cover an error. Each page was suffered to re- 
main two weeks in the place where it had been 
posted, before the work was printed, and the 
printers thought they had attained the object 
for which they had been striving. When the 
work was issued, it was discovered that several 
errors had been committed, one of which was 
in the first line of the first page! 


times a discouraging occupation, yet it had its 
own reward in the answer of peace and comfort, 
which was often felt, and well repaid the teach- 
er’s labor. 

The names of the representatives present 
from the several associated schools having been 
called over, the Report from the Central Com- 
mittee was read by John Thirnbeck Grace. It 
detailed the proceedings of deputations, in ac- 
cordance with the minute of the last Annual 
Meeting, at Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Brad- 
ford, York, Malton, Newcastle, Shields, Sunder- 
land, Stockton, Middlesborough and Darlington, 
mentioning as one result, the opening of three 
or four new schools, and in other places much 
increased interest on the part of the conductors 
of those previously existing. 

Many interesting particulars of this service 
were given, as also some general reflections sug- 
gested by the varied circumstances of the meet- 
ings visited. 

Joseph Rowntree thought the report a very 
interesting one, and the narrative of the visits 
paid by the deputations was especially so. It 
was a subject very closely considered last year, 
and the meeting had now before it satisfactory 
evidence that the judgment then arrived at was 
asound one. Friends cannot have listened to 
the account of these visits, without coming to 
the conclusion, that they have tended in a re- 
markable manner to increase the interest felt 
in the First-day school cause in the minds of 
the visited ; whilst the intercourse had by these 
deputations with conductors of other schools, 
must have very materially enlarged the expe- 
rience of the deputation themselves, and have 
fitted them for a further work in the sawe di- 
rection. Although this agency must not be 
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considered as of a permanent character, it was 
of great use as an occasional means to stir up an 
interest in these undertakings, and, when con- 
ducted in the same spirit which had hitherto 
characterised it, was well calculated to achieve 
its object. He hoped the necessary funds would 
be willingly provided to enable the committee 
to go on where any clear opening presented it- 
self. The work of these deputations was no 
light matter, and it was because it had been 
heretofore distinguished by seriousness, and an 
earnest desire to do good, that it had been so 
satisfactorily performed; he could, therefore, 
encourage the committee to a further prosecu- 
tion of the service. 


| 
| 
| 
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duty he owed to those who had not the same 
advantages as himself, and therefore was doubly 
anxious to strengthen the hands of those now 
engaged in First-day schools. In his associa- 
tion with the mining population of a large dis- 
trict in the north, he had been often struck with 
the feeling that they required much help in this 
way. He had lately had occasion to look into 
the condition of Sabbath schools in the district 
he had named, and felt bound to say that it was 
to the careful, wise and pious exertions of those 
engaged in Sabbath school instruction, that we 
owed no small portion of that progress so appa- 
rent in the mining districts, and the quiet and 
orderly behaviour of the population. In some 


Edward Smith said, that at Sheffield the in-| parts there is no place of worship within three 


crease of scholars, 
was to such an extent, that it now required | 
some ingenuity on the part of Friends to work 
the machine efficiently. He could bear testi- 
mony to the beneficial effect exercised upon the 
teachers by this work ; it contributed to a greater 
seriousness, an increased interest in the Holy 


both adults and children, | or four miles, but the Sabbath school is there, 


und is largely attended by the youth, who listen 


| to the instructions of their teacher in the school, 


Scriptures, and was, he felt sure, a rightful ex- 


ercise of the gift of teaching, given by the great 
Master, surely to be used. It did not (as had 
been fe ered by some) detach our young friends 
from our Society ; be it did, on the other hand, 
tend to increase their value for, and their bate. 
rest in, our religious body, binding them to- 
gether in a close bond of union. He thought 
with this evidence before them they could not 
hesitate to use their efforts to further the work. 
Much might be done by elder Friends, who, 
though not able to give their superintendence, 


might yet, by occasional presence and sympathy, | 


by a kind word or seasonable counsel, be of use, 


and do their part in endeavoring to unite all | 


classes together in the general aim. He con- 
sidered these deputations were of good service, 
if well carried out, as heretofore, and that their | 
sphere of use felness might be mash extended ; 


and, on their return home, are provided with a 
tract, which they in turn read to their parents 
or friends who have not had the opportunity of 
hearing good counsel for themselves. He had 
called at the cottages of the poor miners, and 
heard many simple and touching narratives of 
the good the children had received in this way ; 
parents spoke feelingly of the texts and hymns 
lisped by the dying lips of their little ones, to 
be sung hereafter in far higher numbers, we 
may reverently believe, in heaven above. He 
thought many Friends who might be badly situ- 


ated for commencing First-day schools on a 


| large scale, might attempt it in a verysimple way, 


and be the means of doing much good, and gave 
a pleasing instance of the successful attempt of 
some persons in humble station to do this in 
their own dwellings. He believed that the work 
of First-day schools experienced largely of the 
divine blessing, and claimed all the assistance 


| and all the sympathy we could render it. 


| 


Joseph Thorp, though not connected with 
jany First-day school, had witnessed the effect 


but they ought not to be looked upon as a per- these institutions had exercised on the character 


manent organization. 
of effecting the establishment of new schools— 
in giving seasonable counsel in cases of depres- 
sion and difficulty—in suggesting remedies for 
existing evils—and in stirring up to zeal those 
who were lacking it. He had no doubt but the 
funds would be forthcoming, and urged Friends 
to subscribe liberally to pay off the present debt, 
and enable the committee to enter further upon 
the service which the Meeting had pressed upon 
them. 

Joseph Pease hoped none of the objects con- 
templated by the Association would be lost sight 
of; he had no doubt funds would be provided : 
all the Society of Friends required was a good 
cause, and when they have found one they will 
not let it lack the funds to carry it out efficiently. 
He could assure those engaged in this good 
cause that they had his warmest sympathy. He 
felt that he had notin his youth discharged the 


They were the best means | of those engaged in them ; 


in teaching others, 
they experienced, sometimes in a remarkable 
degree, the blessing to rest on their own spirits ; 
their best sympathies were expanded, and in 
those meetings which had undertaken the work 
the teachers had been drawn together in a bond 
of union of no small value. 

John Ford could add his testimony to the 
beneficial effects upon the minds of those who 
were engaged in these schools, and as there 
were many ‘present who were not so engaged, he 
thought it was a duty they owed to society to 
do what lay in their power to further it. He 
then read some extracts from a letter written 
by a First-day school teacher ; it concluded with 
the words, “It is easy to teach them when you 
have gained their love.” John Ford added, he 
could endorse that sentiment—It is easy to teach 
children when you have gained their love. 

William Thistlethwaite had attended these 
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meetings from year to year with increasing in- 
terest, and was glad to believe that the Asso- 
ciation might now be said to have taken deep 
root in the hearts of Friends, and to be already 
growing up vigorously and producing fruit. In 
our religious society, we were, when young, ex- 


cluded from some of the vocations in which the | 
youth of other religious bodies were engaged, | 


to train them up in works of usefulness; it was, 


therefore, most desirable we should encourage 


the early cultivation of feelings of beneficence, 
in thus teaching the children of the poor. He 
was particularly struck with that portion of the 


report which spoke of the individuality of cha- | 


racter in communities of Friends, and the di- 
versity of circumstances in various meetings. 
He would desire to promote the establishment 
of small schools, where larger efforts could not 
be made, and where this service was undertaken 
to a large or small extent, it would be twice 
blessed, especially to the giver. He had had 
some experience of the effect this movement had 
exercised in some of our larger meetings, and 


it had been altogether for good. The results in 


country districts had also strengthened him in | 


this opinion, and he would urge upon his young 
friends everywhere, to endeavor to be of some 
little service in this cause; as years increased 
upon them, the thought of this work would cheer 
them in the retrospect. 


John Newby having made some inquiries re- | 


specting First-day schools for adults, and 
whether such scholars attended our meetings 
for worship— 


William White replied, that in Birmingham 


. . . .* | 
they had a large number of adults in their First- 


day school, 


about 350 male and 150 female 
scholars, all 


above 14 years of age. Increasing 


attention was now directed to this class, as they | 


were so occupied in manufacturing districts as 
to have but very small opportunities for improve- 
ment, and had, in many cases, been removed 
from school at an early age. It must be evident 


that, as to the attendance of public worship, no | 


obligatory 
way upon 


persons of mature age. Several en- 
couraging 


instances, however, existed in their 


school, of the scholars attending our meetings 
regularly, and one or two had become convinced | 


of our principles. He believed some of our 
women Friends might be very beneficially en- 
gaged in this cause, commencing ina very small 
way, with two or three of the poor children of 
their neighborhood, whom they might instruct 
with very simple means; and in this way lay 
the foundation of a good school hereafter. 
Friends should not give way to discouragement, 
because there was no suitable place at hand for 
children to meet in. Some schools with which 
he was acquainted, had risen to be successful 
institutions from very small beginnings, and 
this was the right way in which to commence; 
it-was thus a labor of love, and, as love begets 


e e a as 3 
influence could be exercised in this 
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love, so the teachers draw scholars around them. 
When you see a teacher always loving, that 
teacher is always successful—the class soon be- 
comes crowded, and others are anxious for ad- 
| mission. He expressed his pleasure at the pre- 
sence of some of the elder scholars of Ackworth 
School, and hoped they might become First-day 
school teachers after leaving the institution. 
He narrated a pleasing instance of the success- 
ful exercise of the power of love upon a class of 
unruly girls, in one particular case with perma- 
nently happy effects, evidenced on the death- 
bed of the child. Whether we were permitted 
to see present results or not, it was our duty to 
|sow the seed, not sparing labor to till the soil 
well for its reception, and the fruit would ap- 
pear in due season, if we but sow in faith. 

John Pease mentioned two or three instances 

of the good resulting from First-day schools, 
which had recently come to his knowledge. He 
hoped Friends would endeavor to induce the 
children educated at Ackworth, Rawden, Ayton, 
and other of our schools, to enter upon this 
| work, which would be the means of keeping 
them under the notice of Friends, of fostering 
the good impressions received in these schools, 
and of retaining their interest in our Socicty. 

John Hodgkin said he was one of those who, 
in his youth, had not had the zeal to undertake 
| this service, and it was a cause of some regret 
to him, in looking back, that such had been the 
ease. It was cause for encouragement that 

Friends in London had been able, for some years, 
to maintain a school in degraded Spitalfields, 
| which had been productive of much good. 

George Richardson, Jr., referring to the 
commencement of schools in a small way, stated 
that one had been vigorously carried on at Corn- 
| wood, by three Friends, since 1819 ; and in the 
, lower part of Newcastle, a father and two sons 
| had carried on a very useful school for some 
| time on First-days; it was held in an attic, and 
/an evening school had lately been added to it. 
mentioned, that wher 
Friends at Cornwood began their school, they 
| found the people so anxious for instruction, that 
they added an evening class, and shortly after 
established a library, which excited so much 
interest, that parties came five or six miles to 
borrow books. In this way a handful of Friends 
isolated in a country district were the means of 
furthering the best interests of the surrounding 
country. 

James Cooke believed that our young Friends 
might now assure themselves that they had the 
sympathy of their elder Friends, even although 
it was not evident in many cases. This move- 
ment, having the effect of binding the young 
more firmly to their religious principles, had 
strong claims on the sympathy of elder Friends. 

Thomas Pumphrey expressed his continued 
sympathy with the Association, and hoped that 
the untiring zeal and sound discretion evinced 


| James Backhouse 





in its past management would be continued. 
He urged the establishment of small schools, 
and mentioned a case at Chesterfield, where a 
Friend conducted a very efficient school in an 
old malt-house, which he altered for the pur- 
pose.— London Friend. 


HOT CROSS BUNS. 


We lie awake early upon Good Friday morn- 
ing, and Jisten to the London bells, and the 
wagons coming rumbling in from the country 
to Covent Garden ; and not the least pleasant 
sound, pleasant for its old recollections, is the 
time-honored old ery of ‘ Hot Cross Buns.” 
Century after century passes by, and those who 
busily drove their carts day after day from 
Ewham, or Blackheath, or Richmond, one hun- 
dred years ago, are as still and silent as if they 
had never been; yet still, Passion-week after 
Passion-week, comes that old cry, nobody knows 
how old, “‘ Hot Cross Buns, Hot Cross Buns.’ 
And as we lie, we think how perhaps Pope, as 
he lay in Holywell Street, and Addison and 
Johnson, and, before their time, Waller, at the 
house of his old friend the merchant of St. Giles, 
and the goodly company of the poets that lived 
at the cost of the king near Whitehall, each in 
their turn were awakened on the Good Friday 
morning by the same sound ringing in their 
ears. For this is a custom which can hardly be 
traced to a beginning: and all we know about it 
is, that as far as we can go back, the Good Fri- 
day was ushered in by the old Good Friday bun ; 
and that the baker in the towns, and the old 
good wife in the country, would have thought 
the day but badly kept, and augured badly for 
the coming summer’s luck, without it. 

Ay, you may well ask what is the origin of 
the Hot Cross Bun? Is it a Christian custom, 
as the name seems to imply, leading.our thoughts 
to the great sacrifice that day performed upon 
Calvary ? Or can we trace it even further back, 
to the dim and dark ages of antiquity, and find 
in this little bun a relic of times now almost 
effaced from the memory of men? The anti- 
quarian tells us of an old king of Attica, Cecrops 
by name, who more than three thousand years 
ago offered up, upon the altar of his gods, the 
sacred bread of fine flour and of honey, and called 
it Bovy, from the two horns of the victim ox which 
were fashioned upon it. Others have tran- 
scribed curious legends of the priests of Egypt, 
long before history began, deciphered from old 
monuments and weird sculptures, and show us 
the sacrifices of wheaten cakes covered with the 
image of the Egyptian god Apis, living in the 
stone and imperishable. Six hundred years be- 
fore the coming of our Lord, the prophet 
Jeremiah denounces the Jewish women of 
Pathros, who, forsaking the God of their fathers, 
offered up cakes to the moon—the queen of the 
shining sky. (Jeremiah xliv. 19.) 
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As far as we can find out, among the Greeks, 
from the earliest period, it has been the custom 
to mark their oaten cakes with crosses—why, 
we cannot tell. Some even think that “ quadra,”’ 
a kind of Roman bun, is so ealled from its being 
marked with four distinct lines. The most pro- 
bable reason which can be given for the use of 
the figure of a cross is, that it might more 
readily be broken. Travellers in Italy who visit 
Pompeii may see, upon application to the British 
consul, one or two loaves marked in this manner, 
which were discovered in an ancient bakehouse. 
Pottinger’s ‘“‘Herculanean Researches” make 
mention of some curious buns at Herculaneum 
also, about halfa foot in diameter, with two 
crosses, one within the other. 

But amongst Christians, this figure of the 
cross would receive a higher and a holier signifi- 
cance; and as years roll on we find the chureh 
of Rome adopting indeed the symbols of the 
bun and cross for herself, but with a more ap- 
propriate and religious meaning. Bread of this 
kind was distributed, and is still distributed at 
St. Peter’s, to the poor, through the whole of 
the Passion-week. In England it was for a long 
time given as alms during Lent as well; and 
those who were unable from bodily infirmity to 
attend the celebration of the mass, and to partake 
of the consecrated wafer, had sent to them buns 
of this nature as their portion from the feast. 
They were made from the same dough as the 
host, and given to the people by the priests, 
after the last Kyrie Eleison in the Easter Sun- 
day services. And the faithful marked their 
reverence by kissing it before it was broken. 
Bishop Latimer probably alludes to this, in 
his sermon in which he speaks of ‘the mum- 
meries and crossings, from which the holy bread 
is not exempt.” 

Thus, then, the bread of the heathen was by 
the Christians especially dedicated to the anni- 
versary of our Lord’s atonement, as being cal- 
culated by its very form to remind them more 
closely of thatsolemn event. And this is one of 
the few popular traces which are now left, re- 
minding us that long ago this country belonged 
to the religion of Rome. That church, from 
the fourth century downwards, has always dis- 
tinguished herself by an attachment to the 
symbol of the cross ; and it is probable that, but 
for her, the old pagan sign, which is at best but 
a coincidence, would have been allowed to fall 
into desuetude. 

In M. Regel’s “ Curiosities of Saxon Anti- 
quity,” the student will find some drawings of 
old English loaves. Among them is a holy 
bun, which perhaps may be connected with the 
Hot Cross Bun. Around its margin are the 
three letters I. H. 8. 

The only difference which would distinguish 
them from other buns is a flavor of allspice. 

There are many very extraordinary supersti- 
tions which are connected with the custom of 
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Hot Cross Buns. In some countries a Good 
Friday bun is kept for luck, and from the ceil- 
ing in many a cottage in Wales you will see sus- 
pended, from Good Friday to Good Friday, a 
kind of biscuit or cake, which is supposed to be 
a charm against fire. This is something akin to 
the old Devonshire rhyme, which is said still to 
be found extant on the borders of Cornwall— 
“ Save the cake, save the rick.” 

Great care is generally taken by the poor to 
preserve one or more of these buns. When dry, 
and grated, they are esteemed an infallible cure 
for many diseases. Catalepsy in particular is 
supposed to be especially amenable to their 
virtue. We once met a lady, who herself men- 
tioned the fact, that in her younger days, which 
were spent in Normandy, it was the custom of 
the mistress of the house to offer to every one, 
on Good Friday morning, a bun and a piece of 
silver ; and to lose either during the ensuing 
year was considered unfortunate both for the 
giver and the receiver. It is possible that the 
bun, which the natives of Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg lay upon the grave of parents and kinsmen, 
is something of the kind. A curious circum- 
stance, however, connected with the latter cus- 
tom, is, that it is unusual to place the cake upon 
the tombs of very young children: whereas in 
the history of the English bun, it is children 
that play the most conspicuous part. 

In Spain, especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, it is not uncommon to find the loaves 
marked with a cross. It is, however, denied by 
travellers cf experience that this cross is in the 
slightest degree connected with the Good Friday 
bun. Probably the same significance or religious 
import is attached to it as in the case of Spanish | 
books, which are generally, though not by any | 
means universally, distinguished by a cross in 
the frontispiece. We believe that it is the prac- 
tice of that government to mark with a similar 
figure al] government property, in the same way 
as the English government uses the arrow-head. 

A curious history! Originally a heathen 
offering ; then adopted by Christians, who dis- 
covered in its distinguishing token a mystical 
meaning which it did not bear; this bun has 
travelled down from age to age, perpetuated hy 
a mistake. There are few English towns where 
it is not known: yet how few among us think 
that this little piece of bread with its four lines 
has survived the fall of dynasties, and bas been 
left untouched amidst the ruins of the Romish 
church. Mention of it is to be found in the 
earliest uninspired history to which research has 
guided us ; and here it is, a modern and insigni- 
ficant custom, which one would imagine a few 
years would be sufficient to dispel. 

And so, awaking in the early morning, we 
hear the streets ringing with the cry, “ Hot 
Cross Buns.” And perhaps when all that we 
have wrought shall be forgotten, when our name 
shall be as though it had been written on water, 
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and many institutions great and noble shall have 
perished, this little bun will live on unharmed. 
Others, as well as ourselves, will, it may be, lie 
awake upon their beds, and listen to the mur- 
murs going to and fro within the great heart of 
London, and, thinking on the half-forgotten days 
of the nineteenth century, wonder perhaps 
whether, in these olden times, we too heard the 
sound of “* Hot Cross Buns.’’— Leisure Hour. 


From the New York Daily Times, July 8. 
THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


The Arctic going on a Sounding Expedition. 


The steam propeller Arctic—the little ves- 
sel of 250 tons which has already made for her- 
self a fine reputation by her behaviour under 
Capt. Hartstein on the Kane Arctic search— 
leaves her berth at the Navy Yard in about a 
week, starting on a trip down East. Her errand 
is to take soundings preparatory to laying the 
Sub-marine Cable from Newfoundland to Va- 
lencia Bay, on the Western coast of Ireland. 
Lieut. Berryman bas command of her—and no 
better man could be had for that purpose—since 
it was he who three years ago took the brig 
Dolphin over the same route, and obtained the 
soundings whieh made the world familiar with 
the fact that between those two points there 
stretches in that latitude a plateau of sand and 
shell surface, comparatively shoal and remarka- 
bly level. In the brig they found an average 
depth of 2,200 fathoms, but it is thought that 
from the deck of a steamer, which is so much 
more entirely under control, they will be able to 
show that this average depth is too much by 
one-third for the truth. Itis proper to add, that 
six years ago, Lieut. Walshe, in the Taney, went 
over this same remarkable shoal, and brought 
home much interesting information concerning 
its physical geography. The present expedition 
is fitted out by the United States Government. 
The results are expected to be of special service 
to the Newfoundland, New York and London 
Telegraph Company,—this company having the 
monopoly of all ocean telegraphing over that 
route for nearly 50 years to come. And no 
question, if a telegraph links the two lands to- 
gether, this must be the spot of its location. It 
is the shortest highway, being but 1,640 geo- 
graphical miles from point to point. It is, as 
we have said, comparatively very shoal, the 
ocean, both north and south of it, being very 
much deeper. Neither icebergs nor currents 
disturb the bottom, for shells are found across 
its whole width, which bear marks of having 
lain there undisturbed for years. \ 

The Arctic steers for the north of Newfound- 
land. A place will be selected for the start, 
where the water is so deep that the anchors of 
fishing vessels will not be likely to interfere with 
the deposited cable. The character of the pla- 
teau is so well known that soundings will only 
be taken at intervals of thirty miles over the 
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route. To make the soundings, different weights 
are employed—sometimes leads of 150 pounds 
each, sometimes shot of 68 pounds. These are 
never drawn up again. The shot is slung ina 
socket, which is attached to the line by hooks 
in such a way that the moment the shot strikes 


the bottom it is unshipped, and the line left | 


clear. To haul it up would be impossible. But 
through the centre of the shot there passes a 
tube, in which are fixed several quills. These 
gather up from the bottom specimens of sand, 
shells, and so forth, and being brought up with 
the line, unerringly indicate the character of the 
sounding. Marks upon the line and checks 
show at a moment the depth to which the weight 
has descended. Observations upon the currents, 
the winds, &c., will not be omitted. 

If the survey furnishes results as satisfactory 
as they now anticipate, the work of laying the 


cable will be commenced immediately on its | 


conclusion. To do this, two steamers will be 
employed. Both will push to the middle line 
between the two coasts, each having half the 
cable'on board, and from that line sail either 
way for the shore, paying out the cable as they 
run. Communication with each other will be 


kept up meanwhile by the cable and galvanic | 
batteries, so that at a moment’s notice a halt can | 


be effected and the course of either be retraced. 
It is thought that, by this division of labor, and 
by this halving of the time required in doing 
it, failure will be out of the question. From 
ten to fifteen days would, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, suffice to lay the cable in this way. 

Bat how large, or rather how small, a cable 
must it be thata steamer can take 840 geograph- 
ical miles of it on board? The cable that they 
will probably select out of the 150 that have been 
offered them, is not larger than a child’s wrist 
—say } inch in diameter. It has one wire (made 
of 5 strands of copper wire) which is insulated 
by a covering of gutta percha. Outside of this, 
4 wires are placed, and around them a gutta 
percha covering. Outside of that, strong steel 
wires are wound, and external to it, a hemp 
cord is twisted. A thick coating of asphaltum 
protects the whole. What the price is, and 
what the charge of telegraphing is to be, nei- 
ther we nor the rest of mankind are informed. 

This same Company commenced laying a wire 
75 miles long, and were to have finished the 
job on the 7th inst., between Cape Ray and 
Cape Breton. ‘This, if successful, will bring 
Liverpool two days nearer to New York than it 
is at present. The cable is the same as that 
just described. 

Submarine cables are getting to be quite com- 
mon. The first was laid from Dover to Calais, 
three years ago. It is 22 miles in length, and 
connects the shores of France and England. 

Another crosses 50 miles from Ipswich to the 
Hague. Three cables cross the Irish Sea; one 
from Holyhead to Dublin, which is 69 miles. 
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There is one crosses from Spezzia, in Italy, to Cor- 
sica, 100 milesin length. Another from Corsica 
| crosses the Straits of Bonifacio to Sardinia.— 
| Another from Varna (Turkey,) crosses the 
| Black Sea to Balaklava, which brought the 
| Western world the quickest news from the seat 
of the late war. The cable is no larger than a 
| pipe-stem, and consists of a simple conductor 
| insulated with gutta percha. These are the on- 
| ly complete submarine telegraphic cables. One, 
however, is now being laid from Sardinia to 
Tunis; another is contemplated from Sardinia 
to Malta; another from Malta to Corfu, and one 
from Malta to Alexandria in Egypt. Others of 
| less importance are talked of. This one, between 
| America and Europe, if completed, will be the 
triton among the minnows, the giant of tele- 
graphs among the pigmies that are now in ex- 
| istence. 


For Friends’ Review. 
Lightly on the violet’s petal 
Rests the freshly-fallen dew ; 

On its bright and trembling surface, 
Starry beauties rise to view ;— 
Thus, Father, on our troubled spirits 
May contrition’s tear-drop fall, 

May thy image there reflected, 
Whisper, “ Peace! I pardon all.” 
When at morn the sun ariseth, 
Lighting earth and sea and sky, 
Then that dew-drop is exhaled 
As its rays go stealing by. 





Thus, Father, may the warmth and brightaess 
Of thy presence and thy love, 
Place that tear-drop, shed in sorrow, 
In a bow of hope above. 
| 8th mo. 10th, 1856. 


WORK. 

Work thou thy work while it is day, 
With patient heart, the right to aid, 
And leave the wrong to Him who said 

“ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay.” 


Work ; though the time seem sad and slow, 
Good moveth onward silently ; 
\ We know that better things shall be, 
But how or when we cannot know. 


What if the task pass human strength? 
What if the way be dark and drear ? 
Each labors in his proper sphere, 

And all complete the work at length. 


| What if thou canst not see the end? 
Press on in firm and fearless mood, 
And doubt not that all acted good 
To some result of good must tend. 


Holdreth. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENcE.—We have Liverpool 
dates to the 17th inst. The English government 
has dispatched a special agent to this country, 
who is believed to be empowered to settle all the 
disputed points relative to Central America. 


Tranquillity is _ to be restored in Spain. 


Most of the Spanish refugees lately conveyed to 
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Perpignan, have demanded and received permis- 
sion from the government to return to their coun- 


try, and have taken the oath of allegiance. Espar- | 


tero has taken an amicable leave of the Queen. 
The French Emperor has ordered the movement 
of Lroops towards the frontier to be suspended. 


The cholera has been making great ravages in 
Madrid. 


Portugal has officially notified the Allies of her 
adherence to the doctrine propounded by the 
Peace Congress of Paris, relative to the rights of 
neutrals and a resort to arbitration. 

In Funchal, Madeira, 5,000 cases of cholera 

d 1,500 deaths have occurred in a population of 


28,000. 


The Municipal 


venna have addressed the Pope, praying for a re- 


moval of the Austrian occupation, and other towns | 


were ad to follow the example. 

king of Naples is said to have announced 
nied on to mitigate the sev erity ol his domes- 
tic policy, and to have signed several acts of cle 
meucy. 


hi 
iis 


tions made 


excited 
were 


by Austria. The city was in a very 
state, and revolutionary proclamations 
boldly circulated. 


Russia is making great efforts to regain her for- 


the Danut 
Wallachia, 


influence in 
Prince Stirl Vy of 
powers as Governor. 


mer jan 


has resigned his 


Allies, 


ries assigned by the treaty of Paris. The occupa- 


on by Russia of f the Isle of Serpents, is the prin- 


subject of dispute. Later accounts, however, 
oo the Porte has received a formal renun- 
ciation of the Russian Government’s claim to the 
island. In consequence of these misunderstand. 

ys, the English fleet remaining in the East 
been ordered to concentrate in the Black Sea, to 
await the execution of the treaty. 

The Mexican government has authorized A. C, 
Ramsey to form a company for constructing a 
railroad from the Gulf of Mexico to Acupulco on 
» Pacific, with offices in New York and Mexico. 
The materials for the road are to be admitted free 
ot duty, and mails, merchandize and other articles 
of trar isit, are also to be free. The government 
guarantees six per cent. on all money expended 
till the road becomes productive. The article of 
the new Constitution, guaranteeing the toleration 
of religion in the republic, has passed the Con- 


oTess, 


clips 


ine 


Jomestic.—A submarine telegraph cable has 
been successfully laid down from Nantucket to 
Monomy Point, Cape Cod, a distance of fourteen 
miles. 

Accounts from Kansas state that the Missouri 
borderers are organizing for another invasion, 
with the avowed purpose of driving out the Free 
State settlers, and have erected block houses at 
various points in the territory, garrisoned by South- 
erners. One of these, at Franklin, was attacked 
on the 32th inst. by a company of Free State men, 
and captured. A quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion was found in it, some of which had been 
taken from Lawrence at the time of the attack on 
that place. The town of Palmyra was robbed and 
bait on the Ist inst., by a party of Missourians, 


| much engaged to attend t 


Councils of Bologua and Ra-! 


This step is attributed to the represente- | have been ordered, 


| leave the city, on ac count ol having sold one or 
more works in oppositi ou to slavery ; they havede- 


Principalities. | 


| be the cause for calling the extra session 
Difficulties have arisen between Russia and the | 


respec ung the adjustment of the bounda- | 


| the bill without it. 
| insist and 


| 97 to 93. 
| 23d, 


| Kansas-Nebraska bill. 





who were afterwards pursued and taken prisoners 
Several other skirmishes are reported. The Free 
State men have dispatched a special messenger to 
Washington, to ask the President for protec 

but he was ‘informed that the Pissident was too 
to the matter. Governor 
Geary has ‘del: iyed his departure, endeavoring to 
induce the administration to grant nolle prosequis 
in the cases of Governor Robimson and his com- 
panions, but he had not succeeded, it is believed, 
up to the 26th inst. On the 16th, a camp of South- 
erners near Lecompton was attacked, and some of 
them were taken prisoners. hannon 
demanded their release, and alter a conference, 


won, 


Governor 8S 


he agreed to surrender the cannon taken at Law- 


reiice and disperse the camps of pro-slavery men, 
provided the prisoners were released. 

The famous *‘ Charter Oak ” at Hartford, Conn. 
fell on the 2lst inst. The Charter of Connecticut 
was concealed in a hollow of its trunk, in 1689, to 
preveut its seizure by the royal governor, 
The age of the tree is unknown. 

The members of a bookselling firm in Mobile, 
by a meeting of citizens, to 


Andross. 


parted accordingly. 


Coneress.—The extra session commenced 
the 2lst inst. The President sent a message, sta- 


ting the failure of the Army Appropriation Bill to 


on 


: aud sel- 
ting forth the consequences of such failure. The 
standing committees of last session were continued 
in both Houses, and a joint resolution passed, pro- 
viding for the signing of such bills as had failed for 
want of time to receive the signature of the res} ec- 
tive presiding officers or the President. ‘The Army 
bill being reported from the Committee of Ways 


land Means of the House of Representatives, pre- 
has | 


cisely in the form in which it had passed at the 
late session, including the proviso forbidding the 
employmen t of the army to enforce the pretended 
laws of Kansas, was again passed, yeas 93, nays 
85. The Senate struck out the proviso, and passed 
Propositions to rec ede, and 1 
ask a committee of conference, were 
voted down in the House, and a motion to adhere 
to iis amendment passed on the 22nd, by a vote of 
A similar motion passed the Senate on 
35 to 9. <A motion wasmade in the Senate to 
appoint a spec ial committee to confer with one 
from the House, but being objected to, it was laid 
over under the rules. On the 23d, a preamble and 
resolutions were offered in the House, declaring 
that the Missouri Compromise line still legally ex- 
ists, by the joint resolution annexing Texas, by 
which it was included in certain concessions and 
guarantees offered for annexation, and which is ir- 
repealable by either contracting zy party without the 
consent of the other, and is not repealed by the 
They were laid upon the 
table, yeas 101, nays 83. 

On the 20th, Senator Weller, of California, intro- 
duced a bill to abrogate certain laws enacted b y 
the Kansas Legislature, abolishing test oaths, and 
providing for ireedom of speech ‘and of the press, 
and for the security of the people in persons and 
property, &c., which gaverise to an earnest debate, 
continued till the adjournment. No progress was 
made in either House towards the adjustment of the 
difference on the Army bill. 





